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MEDIiEVALIST AND MODERNIST 

BY JOHN M. S. ALLISON 

In these days of frantic, almost fanatic, search for reform in 
letters as well as in world politics, one is so concerned with pres- 
ent day problems as to be inclined to neglect the past and to 
omit it from all consideration. Possibly we go even farther, 
and wilfully neglect it. The future with its unknown potential- 
ities appeals much more to the minds and imaginations of our 
average contemporaries; and our emotions, worn as they are 
by an almost too intimate contact with the titanic forces in life, 
have led us to seek our knowledge and salvation in the future. 
Infrequently, if ever, do we look backward. We seem to have 
forgotten that the problems of to-morrow have frequently been 
those of yesterday, and we have become blinded to the fact that 
the master-minds of yesterday have often become the great 
minds of to-morrow. In other words, we have forgotten, bHndly 
or wUfuUy, what is true history. We have ignored our past and 
denied our classical and mediaeval heritage. And this spirit of 
forgetful and wiUul denial has led us into strange paths. Rous- 
seau has been out-Rousseaued; in trying to supply and apply 
remedies to our times we have been more scornful of seeking the 
advice of history than even Jean Jacques himself would have 
been. 

To-day we are attempting to modernize our instruction, to 
modernize our learning, and with exactly the same results that 
we have already seen in the world of pictorial art. We are in- 
tellectual Cubists, Post-Impressionists or Dadaists. And yet 
we are unconscious of the fact, for we declare that we are being 
frankly and hopelessly practical. Our avowed purpose is to 
render practical the minds of our youth that are, as we all ac- 
knowledge, most impractical. But the tools that we use for 
such a process are extraordinary. We are seeking to discipline 
them with the considerations and theories of an age whose chief 
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characteristic is a lack of discipline. We teach them to con- 
template the things that are daily before their eyes and to neglect 
the old. Modern history, modern literature, and, alas! modern 
philosophy, the social sciences and economics. That is our 
programme, and that to the exclusion of all else! Classicism 
and Medisevalism are tolerated, but that is all; and the toleration 
that we give them is much like that on which our Puritan an- 
cestors prided themselves. It is the toleration of the ducking- 
chair. A study of the Classics or of the Middle Ages is a more 
or less harmless anaesthetic for discontented or troublesome 
dilettantes. It is an impractical and useless pursuit, best suited 
for the old-time professor with his long coat-tails and his baggy 
striped trousers. The neat and new professor of the soft collar 
and the practical bend will have none of it. Moreover, our 
attitude is much the same towards the university to which the 
obsolete type belongs. A college that requires — and alas! how 
few dare to do so! — a study of the Classics, of the Greek State or 
of the Roman Empire, of Charlemagne or of the Scholastics, is 
dubbed an old curiosity shop; while we treat our classical collec- 
tions or our mediaeval manuscripts in the very same way that we 
treat antiques. They are very venerable, quite valuable, but 
are destined to be shut up in the stuffy darkened parlor that is 
opened only on solemn occasions for weddings, baptisms and 
funerals. So far ultra-modernism seems to have led us. In 
reality, however, it has taken us much farther and has led us to 
commit many errors of judgment and frequent acts of intellec- 
tual dishonesty. 

Of these, the most blasphemous has been the habit of calling 
the Middle Ages "the Dark Ages". Our modern historians, for 
example, will summarize the period somewhat as follows: A time 
of abysmal ignorance, when the world was enveloped in an in- 
tellectual obscurity that must have rivaled the earth's darkness 
when the first great cloudburst descended upon us and sent 
Noah's ship out upon the greater deep. That is enough, for we 
must hurry on to more important and to more fertile fields, to 
the great modern world (that we behold in ruins to-day). Such 
treatment of the past has become almost general in this our 
modem era of enUghtenment. It is not simple dishonesty, it is 
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superficiality to the nth degree; but worse even, spare the word, 
it is a mark of intellectual ineflSciency. To break with the past! 
That is the slogan in school and in college. Yet, do we ever 
ponder, I wonder, upon this strange fact? Without the Middle 
Ages, you and I would not be here, our universities would be 
things unknown, our Gothic structures would be unconstructed 
and our fundamental principles of liberty would be without 
foundation. 

After all, it was the Middle Ages that gave us these, and it is 
the antithesis of the Middle Ages that would destroy them. It 
is true, the Middle Ages meant groping in darkness, but it was 
not the groping of a man alone, for the medisevalist possessed 
faith and enjoyed the discipline of a reasonable authority that 
guided but did not limit too much his wanderings. The Middle 
Age man was our intellectual as well as our physical progenitor. 
But with the callousness of youth we deny his worth. In our 
pride at having invented steam engines, sawmills, movies and 
phonographs, we have forgotten that the mediaevalist accom- 
plished a more fundamental work for us. He it was who defined 
the basic principles of construction, who transmitted principles of 
learning, of poetry and of free government. And he it was who 
even gave us God, at least the God whom three-quarters of the 
Christian world know as God to-day. The mediaevalist did not 
invent these things, as some would like to say, but he received 
them from an earlier civilization that was fast disappearing. 
Unlike us, he acknowledged the sources of his own history and 
of his civilization. He acknowledged his debt to the past. These 
gifts of a fading world he assimilated with long and tedious labor, 
and he gave to us the fruits of his efforts. All of them we enjoy 
to-day, but many of them we seek to destroy. And as to their 
origins, we callously ignore them. 

We are told that we cannot study the human organism in- 
telligently without a preliminary and careful survey of its origins. 
Can we then any more study the organism called human society 
without having acquired at least a speaking acquaintance with 
its origins? Who will be so bold as to teach philosophy and omit 
the Scholastics; who so foolish as to study modern English govern- 
ment without a careful analysis of the twelfth and thirteenth 
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centuries? And yet, that is what we are coming to; we are seek- 
ing to explain a gigantic structure without the sHghtest knowl- 
edge of certain fundamental laws of physics. 

But there are those who are not so extreme as the ultra-modern 
educator. They will acknowledge the truth of the plea for the 
past, but they adopt an attitude almost of indifferentism. They 
compose the group called " Que f aire? " The study of the Middle 
Ages is so dull, and we are so far removed from it, that we cannot 
enter into the feelings and emotions of the past. Quite so; but, 
after all, does not that depend upon four things, the attitude of 
the teacher and that of the listener, the nature of the book and 
that of the reader.'* History, whether written or spoken, is not 
all Ploetz's Epitome. A bare and meagre outline of the Mero- 
vingian kings would bore one to tears. The purely mechanical 
story of those countless Barbarian "invasions" after 375 would 
dampen the ardor of the most sincere-minded enthusiast. Charles 
Martel is a bore if we know only that he defeated certain Moham- 
medans who folded their tents and stole away in the night. But 
when we read of the remarkable letter supposed to have been 
written by a group of very angry clergy to a Carlovingian prince, 
in which it is related that when preparing to translate the body 
of the great Major Domus the spectators were nearly overcome by 
a smell of burning sulphur and the sight of a horrid dragon emerg- 
ing from the sarcophagus, and that on the same night a worthy 
religious saw in a vision the soul and body of Charles burning in 
hell to all eternity, then our curiosity is aroused. We become 
interested. We want to know why such pious persons may have 
felt so bitterly about so great a man as Charles, and we come to 
study history. 

If we put the facts, dry and dull, before the spirit and life of an 
age, or to the exclusion of that spirit and life, then we cannot but 
find history dull. The trouble is that we have drawn the breath 
of life from the past, when in reality it lives still and moves about 
us in a thousand ways and under a thousand different guises, 
from histories to literature, from architecture to painting. We 
have made mummies of our more remote historical figures. We 
commit the blasphemy of trying to apply psychoanalysis to 
Saint Joan of Arc instead of trying to see her as the men of those 
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glorious days beheld her. We think of mediaeval kings as wooden 
or graven images with glassy eyes, seated upon mosaic-like 
thrones. We imagine mediaeval saints as impossible creatures 
set in stereotyped stained glass windows with uncomfortable 
axes lodged in their craniums, or with arrows sticking into various 
vulnerable parts of their anatomies, and all the while with the 
most seraphic of expressions upon their insipid faces. No one 
cares about such a saint. If we conjure up the picture of a 
mediaeval scholar, it is that of an old man, yellow-skinned and 
imclean, who is computing impossible and impractical problems 
as to how many angels can stand on a mediaeval needle-point, 
and is finding his entire theory thrown somewhat out of balance 
by the rather disturbing possibility that members of the angelic 
host may not possess feet. 

Lost in such conceptions we forget that Louis IX, called St. 
Louis, had a vile temper; or that St. Francis was not simply a 
mendicant friar but also a troubadour, and that on his deathbed 
he called on his monks to cease their mournful litanies and sing 
him a topical song. We forget that St. Thomas Aquinas not 
only proved the existence of God by the Great Reasons, but that 
he wrote as well the most beautiful of Latin religious verse. We 
forget that during the later Middle Ages something very like 
warfare was fought between what resembled very closely capital 
and labor. In other words, we, the successors of the mediaeval 
schools, have lost touch with our forefathers. We have forgotten 
the romance, the worth, the wonderful growth and tremendous 
advance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. We have lost 
sight of all but the bare corpse of the past. 

Happily, this is not true of all of us. From within the fold 
and from without, there are still a few who are trying to point 
out to us the real way before it is too late and before we become 
lost in the very Stygian blackness that we attribute to the Middle 
Ages. The means for our own intellectual regeneration and 
refreshment, and for the instruction of those imder us, are still 
at hand. Some are just at hand. Lavisse, Fustel de Coulanges, 
Male, Sabatier, Luchaire and Henry Adams are modern names. 
Gibbon malgre tout, Montalembert, Freeman and a host of 
others still live in their fascinating works. If the past is to live 
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and to become alive for us, it must be through these men and 
their like of another age, through Commines, Joinville, Gregory 
of Tours, the Troubadours and Chroniclers, and not through the 
textbook. 

Perhaps, after all is said and done, the day of the textbook on 
mediaeval history is over, but not the day for real literature of 
and about the Middle Ages. Textbooks are not literature; very 
infrequently are they history. Possibly, even, it is the textbook 
that has brought us to our present state. A little learning is a 
dangerous thing, that is a truism; but we should recall another, a 
little learning is a very dull thing. Now the chief purpose of a 
textbook seems to be a little learning through the distribution of 
predigested knowledge. Predigested knowledge, like predigested 
food, is tasteless and never by any possible chance interesting. 
The textbook, then, may have bored us and thus it may have 
played its part in bringing some of us to our present errors. But, 
since we have such ample material of another sort at hand, why 
not discard the textbook? Then, and then only, shall we be 
advertising what wares the medisevalist has to oflfer. Then 
only shall we teach man of his real worth and of his necessity 
for ourselves in our own necessity. The past is of more value if 
joined to the present, but the present means nothing without the 
past. 

John M. S. Allison. 



